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‘* LOVE CANNOT FAIL.” 
“ Love cannot fail’ when Joy grows pale, 
And Hope’s blithe heart forlorn ; 

When Sin makes black the shining track 
Below the hills of Morn; 
When Faith is weak, and dare 
The Soul’s abiding-place ; 
When Doubt doth lift, from Time's dark drift, 

A wan, bewildered face : 


not seek 


When Pain’s keen blade deep wounds has made, 
From which we vainly shrink ; 

When Life burns low, with flickering glow, 
Above Death’s somber brink : 

When Earth’s last light fades into night, 
* And all is said and done,”— 

* Love cannot fail,’ and must prevail, 

For God and Love are one. 


Wm. H. Hayne, in S. S. Times. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER: 

In turning to the subject of Quaker poets, the name 
of John G. Whittier rises before the mind with over- 
shadowing prominence. We regard him with ad- 
miration and reverence, and while his own heart is 
so catholic in its breadth of love and charity as to 
meet a response wherever his poems are read, with- 
out regard to clime or creed, we claim him especially 
as ours by reason of his nationality and kindred 
faith, and with a pride that loses itself only in our 
affection. He is sprung from a long line of Quaker 
ancestry, who have been farmers in Essex county, 
Mass., since 1640, and it is but reasonable to suppose 
that our poet owes some of the vigorous traits of his 
character to those forefathers who faced with such 
steadfast front the persecution and bigotry of those 
early times. The poetic instinct manifested itself 
early in life, for we are told that when a lad at school 
he wrote verses on his slate, instead of doing his 
sums. As he grew up he worked upon his father’s 
farm, and it was while gathering hay that he one day 
bought from a wandering peddler acopy of Burns’s 
poems. This little volume opened up to him new 
vistas of thought and feeling, and he tells us,— 


“ How oft that day, with fond delay, 
I sought the maple’s shadow, 
And sang with Burns the hours away, 
Forgetful of the meadow ! 


“New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over woman ; 
And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common.” 


1A paper read at the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, 
Philadelphia, First month 12, 1891, by Emma Fell. 
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The little farm-house near Haverhill where he 
was born, in Eighth month, 1807, and which was his 
home for thirty-two years, is situated in a secluded 
nook where the silence and peace of nature must 
have been deeply emphasized ; a birth-place in fine 
accord with a disposition that always shrank from 
social publicity. Here he made the acquaintance of 
acquaintance which 
ripened into a close friendship between these two 
young men who were afterwards so closely allied in 
the anti-slavery cause. His first published poems ap- 
peared in Garrison’s paper, the Free Press of New- 
buryport, and it was these which ied the editor to 
seek out and encourage the shy aspirant toward a 
literary career. It is noticeable that it was not Whit- 
tier, but his sister Elizabeth, who sent the first poem, 
“The Exiles Departure,” to be published, unknown 
to the young writer. 

At about this time Whittier went to the Haverhill 
Academy, where he probably remained a student, 
not more than two years, for in the winter of 1828-9 
we find him in Boston editing the Boston Manufacturer. 

His powers at this time were beginning to be re- 
cognized in a degree which his own modest estimate 
would not have assumed for himself, and he became 
editor of several different papers at various times. 

At the age of twenty-four, he published his first 
volume, “ Legends of New England,” which contains 
both prose and poetry, and as to character is just 
what its name indicates. The legendary and super- 
natural elements are found to a considerable degree 
in Whittier’s poetry. When we remember that the 
New England fathers were full of the superstitions 
of their times, and that their experiences in the ef- 
fort to establish themselves in the midst of the un- 
kindly conditions of their chosen home were of a 
kind to foster reminiscence and romance, and that 
many a strange Indian tale or miraculous story had 
been handed down from generation to generation, 
and no doubt made their impress on Whittier’s im- 
agination, this does not seem strange, and it is quite 
natural that “ Moll Pitcher,” “ Mogg Megone,” and 
“The Bridal of Pennacook,” should be among his ear- 
liest poems, and throughout his life we have frequent 
evidence that his mind reverts to these old traditions, 
and his ready pen weaves them into rhyme. But 
Whittier’s literary career was interrupted by inter- 
ests of a more stirring and seriouscharacter. In 1831 
The Liberator appeared, and Garrison’s sturdy voice 
in bebalf of freedom for the slave began to make it- 
self heard. 

Whittier was prompt to ally himself to the cause 
then so opprobrious. To be an abolitionist meant 
social ostracism, scoffing, insult,and perhaps physical 


William Lloyd Garrison, an 
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injury, and to him it meant also the present sacrifice 
of literary ambition. He says: “ For twenty years 
my name would have injured the circulation of any 
of the literary or political journals of the country.” 
3ut he did not The inward voice was 
mightier than all. To hear meant to obey. If he 
counted the cost it but served to strengthen his reso- 
lution and keep him steadfast. His own noble lines 
on Sumner apply with almost equal force to bimself,— 


hesitate. 


‘““God said, Break thou these yokes, undo 
These heavy burdens. I ordain 
4 work to last thy whole life through, 


{ ministry of strife and pain. 


Forgo thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou 
The rights of man are 


He 


the scholar’s promise by, 
more than these. 


heard and aswered: ‘ Here am [.’” 


The struggle was indeed a long one, so long, he 
tells us in one of his poems,that ere it was ended his 
hair was, 

silver sown, and spare 


On manhood’s temple s 


His labors in the anti-slavery cause were many 
and various. In 1833 he was delegate to the conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia for the forming of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, of which he was af- 
terwards Secretary. In the next year, Whittier oc- 
cupied a similar position in a society formed at Hav- 
erhill. The feeling of the pro-slavery party was very 
violent, and in the course of his labors for the furth- 
erance of his cause he was often exposed to their 
fury. Mobs were frequent when meetings were be- 
ing held. The year 1835 was especially a year of 
mobs. Notwithstanding these things Whittier stood 
so high in the estimation of his native county that 
he was elected to the Legislature in 1835 and 1836, 
and declined reélection in 1837. It was through a 
period of seventeen years, beginning with his first 
labors in the anti-slavery cause, that * The Voices of 
Freedom ” appeared. They are the outpourings of a 
heart deeply stirred by the wrongs of the slave, and 
with scorn for the traflic in human souls. They ring 
the changes upon many chords, but every chord vi- 
brates in harmony with the key-note, which is Free- 
dom. The “ Lines from Massachusetts to Virginia ” 
ring with the same spirit of independence which ani- 
mated the hearts of our forefathers. The “ Slaves of 
Martinique” is tender with the saddest pathos of hu- 
man life. Whittier’s sympathy was keen, and not 
until the final victory was won did he cease to wield 
his pen in this great cause; but these poems appar- 
eutiy mark the period of his greatest enthusiasm. 
The man whose conscience and gentle disposition 
were allied on the side of peace, could not fully ac- 
cord with those who looked upon war as the only 
effectual remedy. He says: 

“ Not mine seditious trumpet blast 
And threatening word ; 
I read the lesson of the Past, 
That firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword.” 
He was— 


His bealth also began to fail. 


- overworn at noonday,”’ 
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and was forced to yield— 
“To other hands the gleaning of the field.” 

We may imagine the sorrow with which he bore 
the loss of friends for conscience’ sake, yet with the 
same unflinching devotion to truth that characterized 
the little boy when his teacher asked him, “ John, 
why don’t you say your catechism,” and John an- 
swered, “I can’t; father says I mustn’t, because it 
isn’t true.” And when the teacher threatened pun- 
ishment said, “ Thee can whip me if thee pleases, but 
thee can’t make me say it.” Whittier removed with 
his mother and sister from the old farm near Haver- 
hill to Amesbury, in 1840. His residence here is a 
plain, white-painted building, and near at hand is 
the Friends’ meeting-house. 

It is therefore in the quiet study at this place that 
the “ Voices of Freedom” are finished, and other 
poems of a different strain soon occupy him. After 
a number of poems on Biblical and other subjects, 
“The Songs of Labor” appear. These are evidence 
that his mind is now ready to devote itself to home- 
lier themes. “The Ship Builders,” “The Shoe Ma- 
kers,” “ The Fishermen,” “ The Huskers,” and others 
in turn receive his attention, and are touched with 
lines of beauty by his pen. These poems have a 
freshness which sets them apart from the heated 
moral atmosphere which produced the “ Voices of 
Freedom.” 

In the long interval between the appearance of 
these and “ Snow Bound,” many poems were written, 
among them the “ Ballads,” upon which it seems to be 


conceded that his future fame as a poet must chiefly 


rest. Critics count “ Mabel Martin” and “Skipper 
Ireson’s Ride” as the best. “Telling the 
Bees” has been called “that immortal little poem,” 
and who has not read and re-read “ Maud Muller” 
with pleasure? 
til 1866. 


amobng 


“Snow Bound ” did not appear un- 
The long struggle is over, the slave is free, 
and the spirit of Peace again broods over the land. 
With a mind released from its long strain Whittier, 
at the age of almost three score looks back upon the 
scenes of his boyhood and the old home at Haver- 
hill. The long years that lie between are as though 
they were not. He introduces us to a real New Eng- 
land snow storm, gives us the freedom of the farm 
kitchen, and makes us acquainted with the members 
of the family circle. He draws the picture with a 
free and loving touch and it has won a place in the 
hearts of his readers far and wide. 
the Beach” 


“The Tent on 
is a chain of 
“legends and runes 
Of credulous days, old fancies that have lain 
Silent from boyhood taking voice again.” 

The three friends who are supposed to idle away 
the summer days by the sea, amusing themselves by 
tale and song from Whittier’s portfolio, are James T. 
Field, Bayard Taylor, and Whittier. This is soon 
followed by “Amongthe Hills.” Whittier was accus- 
tomed for many years tospenda portion of his sum- 
mers at the Bear Camp River House in New Hamp- 
shire. This region lies just outside of the White 
Mountains, and it is by the memories of this place 
that the poem is inspired. In the prelude he ex- 


presses his relief that the work to which his heart 











and conscience have been so long devoted no longer 
holds him bound. 


‘He lays aside grave themes, and idly turns 
The leaves of memory’s sketch book ; dreaming 
o'er 
Old summer pictures of the quiet hills 
And human life as quiet, at their feet.” 

In these later poems we feel the relaxing of the 
moral tension so Jong over-strained, the free play of 
a mind that has laid care aside, and found a breath- 
ing space in the midst of its moral warfare. In fact, 
his life now runs in pleasant channels and the stream 
of poesy flows at its own will. 
number of small 


He has published a 
volumes since these,and among 
them many beautiful poems. 

“The Pennsylvania Pilgrim” and “ The King’s 
Missive” are historical in their inception. The lat- 
er relates the incident of the return of Samuel Shat- 
tuck, already once banished from the Massachusetts 
colony by Governor Endicott, but now appearing as 
the accredited messenger of King Charles IL, 
who ordered the release of all Quakers then in bonds 
in the city of Boston. ‘“ Miriam,” “The Vision of 
Echard,” and “St. Gregory’s Guest” partake of that 
moral and religious character with which so many of 
his poems are imbued and which is regarded by some 
as a serious blemish upon his style. Hisshort poems 
range over a wide variety of subjects ; he has writ- 
ten so many “ Lines” upon special incidents or for 
special or anniversary occasions. He wrote a poem 
for our late Centennial, and is now reported as pre- 
paring at his leisure a poem for the coming celebra- 
tion in 1892 
the dead. 


He has been called upon to write of 
He has sung the praises of noble and he- 
roic deeds, and given blame where blame was due. 

His lament over Daniel Webster, “ Ichabod,” was 
followed many years later by “ The Lost Occasion,” 
in which he gives fine praise to the great statesman’s 
powers, and expresses his own belief thatif Webster 
had lived to see the Rebellion no voice would have 
been stronger than his upon the side of Union and 
freedom, and regretting that death had lost to him 
the glorious opportunity. 

Among his miscellaneous poems there is so much 
that is beautiful that we might linger upon them in- 
definitely. All are the characteristic expression of 
his mind and heart. Therefore it is that they touch 
us with a sense of common sympathy. They are 
wayside flowers native to the soil from which they 
spring. So far as I have been able to learn he has 
never sought notoriety, never written for fame, but 
has cultivated his gift of song for its own sake. As 
we read we feel that we have the key to his personal 
character, and find a friend. He loves the pines of 
his native hills, the mountains and the lakesand the 
flowing streams, the fields and flowers. Nature in all 


her milder aspects has for him a charm. He is no 


great traveler, but through his anointed eyes has 
been able to see all loveliness from his own door- 
way. Hissympathy for the oppressed, and his scorn of 
wrong are not more marked than the patience which 
endures, and the charity that forgives. 

While the serious element predominates, a gentle 
“ The Demon of the 


humor sparkles here and there. 
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Study,” “ Abram Morrison,” 
festation,” are written in this vein. 
else may or may not be manifested, no one who reads 
can fail to be impressed with his sense of the Divine 


and “ A Spiritual Mani- 
sut whatever 


goodness, which is constantly expressing itself. He 
has a faith all the deeper for its simplicity. A great 
trust in God, and an inward assurance that Right and 
Truth will triumph, and that in the end the Divine 
love will overshadow and over-rule all things. From 
his second published poem “ The Deity ” in which 
the religious element manifested itself,—not in the 
tempest, neither in the earthquake, nor yet in the 
fire,— 
“but in the still small whisper of the soul,” 
is the divine presence discovered—down to his latest, 
he has been constantly writing his unwritten creed. 
He has not always been unassailed by the vexed 
queries which trouble so many. In “ Questions of 
Life” we have evidence that this is the case, but 
here too— 
“ He t 


ro the still 


irns from Nature and her mockery, Art, 
witness in his heart.”’ 
[In his poem, “ In Quest,” 


Blossoms ” 


published in “ Hazel 
more than twenty years after, he is still 
listening to the inward voice, still strengthened and 
comforted by its silent testimony. Is he not a Quaker 
poet ? 
Since 


1876 he has had a 


relatives at Oak Knoll, Danvers. 


pleasant home with 
Here he spends his 
winter, and for the warm season his favorite resorts 
have been in New Hampshire and the Isles of Shoals, 
when not at Amesbury. Oak Knoll is situated some 
distance outside the village of Danvers, and is an at- 
tractive spot. 
ant 


A frame house, beautified by laxuri- 
and surrounded by wide of 

where chestnuts, maples, 
birches, and the purple beech find habitation. 


Vines, 


green 


stretches 
lawn hickories, 
Or- 
chards bloom abont this home, a fountain plays, and 
a rose garden gives our poet opportunity to wield hoe 
and spade at his pleasure. Here he still 


Last year he 


writes an 
wrote the “ Vow of 
Washington,” read at the centennial anniversary of 
the inauguration of our first president. 


occasional poem. 


Two have 
been published since the beginning of the present 
year, “Burning Driftwood” and ‘“* The Captain’s 
Well.” He has also been revising his works for the 
new edition now being published. In Twelfth month, 
1887, he passed his eightieth birthday, and the event 
was celebrated by meetings in several different cities, 
and a flood of letters of congratulation poured in upon 
him. Poems were also written by Lucy Larcom, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, and Rose Terry Cooke, and 
no doubt by others. He still enjoys fair health, and 
takes an interest in public affairs, and though he is 
now eighty-two, his figure is still lithe and erect, and 
the fires of youth still glow in his dark eyes, 

Crowned with honors he has seen the years “ slow 
rounding into calm,” and treads serenely the sunset 
slope of life. 

“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


— 
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THE SPIRIT’S GROWTH. 

In the sacred books of the Persians is the account of 
the journey of the pure soul from this world, and its 
reception by the holy ones in the eternal regions. 
Before setting out, it holds a vigil for three nights, 
at the head of the body which it has abandoned, 
during which period it experiences as much bliss as 
all living creatures enjoy. Upon its arrival at the 
Bridge of Judgment it is at once divested of the con- 
sciousness and other qualities of mind which it had 
derived from the material world. Immediately 
there appears to view the figure of a maiden, beauti- 
ful and radiant with celestial light, powerful, per- 
fectly developed in form, noble of mien, vigorous like 
a youth of fifteen, fair as the fairest ones of earth. 
The purified one, in transports of joy and wonder sa- 
lutes her as guardian, declaring with admiration: 
“ Never beheld I one so glorious.” She replies: “I 
am thy immortal life, thy pure thought, pure speech 
and action, the goodness which is the law of thy 
whole being. Thou art seen by me in my own like- 
ness, great, good, and beautiful, as I seem to thee. I 
had been beloved, and thou hast made me yet more 
beloved ; I was beautiful before, and thou hast ren- 
dered me yet more beautiful. Thou makest delight 
more delightful, the fair yet fairer, the desirable yet 
more desirable ; and me who sat on high thou hast 
exalted yet higher by thy resistance to evil, thy 
goodness, thy pure thought, speech, and action.” 
Then guided by her the soul enters paradise. 

It is a beautiful conception of the Oriental mind, 
that while we are living here our common, daily life 
is creating a second being,—a pure, spiritual exist- 
ence, that takes its form from our daily life, shaping 
itself by our goodness, our pure thought and speech 
and action, waiting to welcome us at the 
death. How would it be with us if we began life 
with this conception? If, when our minds had 
enough unfolded to begin to form this spiritual im- 
age, we were regularly trained to believe in its exist- 
ence, what would be its influence upon our daily iife? 
I think we could not be indifferent to it. It is our 
experience now, that when we set ourselves the 
task of winning the medal for highest excellence in 
any direction, be it in the gymnasium for physical 
development, or in any department of intellectual 
work, no effort seems too great for us, no difficulty 
daunts us. How would our souls be stirred to their 
very depths by the belief that it is our privilege to 
create a second being, strong and pure and fair as our 
own finest conception! How it would lift our com- 
mon, daily life out of the region of the common- 
place! Our hands might be appointed to the hum- 
blest tasks,and all the time they were thus busied, the 
willing, cheerful spirit that directed them would, by 
this process of Divine sculpture, shape into outlines 
of strength and grace,its invisible counterpart. Could 
we speak falsely,if we believed that our lying tongues 
would dwarf the beautiful angel of the future? 
Could we speak foully if we believed that our un- 
cleanness would smirch the fair creation just beyond 
our sight? It must stop the cruel, impatient speech 


1 Read at Swarthmore College, to the students, by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 
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upon our lips, if we believed that its echoes would 
be discord in that other soul. Would we attempt the 
veneer of polished manners in polite society, if we 
believed that the corruption of the hidden life must 
make loveliness forever impossible to that other self ? 
Oh, no! if this conception of a spiritual being coéx- 
istent with ourselves were given us in our childhood 
to “grow with our growth and strengthen with our 
strength,” all our life would be uplifted and glorified. 

Has it come to you, dear friends, while your 
thought has been turned toward this beautiful con- 
ception, that after all, it may be only one remove 
from the truth ;—that not another, but our very self is 
the spiritual resultant from this earthly life. This I 
believe ; this conception would I leave with you to 
be as a “ pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night.” 
How rich are the provisions for the growth of the 
soul in this beautiful earthly life. The eye stimulates 
its unfolding in all the forms of beauty and grandeur 
in earth and sky. The earcontributes its ministry of 
sweet sounds. This wonderful, physical structure, 
with its strength and endurance, and delicacy, in the 
accord of health makes all the universe tributary to 
the riches of the soul’s life. All these things has our 
Father placed us in the midst of, and in such com- 
munication with, that the earthly life, with its varied 
activities and interests and burdens and joys, may be 
the school in which to make ready for what we con- 
ceive to be the higher life. 

George Herbert wrote: 

A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye ; 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 

So is it, I would say, with the earthly life. On i, 
we may stay the eye, and thus it becomes a season in 
which to eat, and to drink, and to dress, to marry and 
to be given in marriage, to strive for wealth, and for 
places of power, and then to die—hardly grown be- 
yond the spiritual stature of infancy. How poor a 
thing is such life as this,in the midst of inex hausti- 
ble riches! Happy is it for us, if early, our eye is 
directed beyond the physical life to espy the heaven 
of the soul’s life that lies close about us, not only “in 
our infancy,” as another poet has written, but in our 
youth and in our mature years. How is it that we 
may attain to this sight? We must wish to see. 
We must be sincere. We must wish to be so true 
and so pure that our souls might be laid bare to the 
narrower gaze of our fellows, as we say they are open 
to the All-seeing Eye. Nothing so clears our own 
vision as the purpose to be true. And every glimpse 
we get of spiritual verities, opens the way for yet an- 
other, until there is sometimes vouchsafed to us such 
illumination as to shine through the thickest dark- 
ness, and overcome all doubt and fear, and send us 
on our way rejoicing in this blessed gift of life. And 
the grave will have lost its victory, when once we are 
permitted to see that all our life is from God, and in 
God, 


THERE are times when we ought to leave a friend 
to himself, at his request ; and there are times when 
we ought to stand by him, even though he would 
fain leave us behind for our sakes. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 8. 

SECOND MONTH 22, 1891. 

ELIJAH’S SUCCESSOR. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 

saith the Lord of Hosts.—Zech. 4: 6. 

READ II. Kings 2: 12-22. 

THE earnest petition of Elisha was granted, and the 
“sons of the prophets,” recognizing that he was di- 
vinely appointed to the prophetic office, accepted 
him as their head and leader. It is well for us to 
give some thought to the concern felt by these men 
in regard to the fate of Elijah. It is evident that the 
phenomena connected with his disappearance was 
one of those sudden storms suggested in the last les- 
son, and that while it is recorded as being from the 
Lord, it in no sense implies any supernatural means 
for the removal of Elijah. 

Later on, in New Testament times, we are told 
that “ the spirit caught away Philip, . . . and he 
was found at Azotus.” In almost every aspect Elisha 
was a complete contrast to Elijah; he had been in 
the service of the prophet seven or eight years, his 
home had been in populous cities, and he wore the 
ordinary dress of a Hebrew, and his hair was 
trimmed behind, while the locks of the prophet 
were long and thick, hanging down his back, and his 
mantle was simply a cape of sheepskin, with a girdle 
of skin around his loins. 

My father, . . the chariots of Israel, etc. The 
grief of Elisha at the removal of Elijah is expressed 
in this pathetic cry. He had been as a father, and a 
personal sorrow was felt at his loss; and he had been 
a strength and power to the nation, and in the 
thought of the loss to them, he might well exclaim: 
“The chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” 
for he had been their best defense. 
the king were so effectual for their deliverance as 
was the presence of the prophet among them. 

And he took hold of his own clothes,etc. The rending of 
the clothing was one of the usages when a friend or 
kinsman was removed. In this instance it may have 
indicated that henceforth the mantle of Elijah is his, 
and he will wear it as the successor of the prophet. 

The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. This testi- 
mony of the “sons of the prophets” gives evidence 
that they acknowledged him as the successor of Eli- 
jah, and they give him respectful reverence. 

Let them go, we pray thee, and seek thy master, etc 
This appeal of the “sons of the prophets’? was re- 
sisted as long as Elisha felt it right to do so. He was 
confident that the search would be unavailing, as it 
proved. 

He tarried at Jericho, ete. Here, as was before said, 
some sort of a home or place of resort was main- 
tained for the use of the prophets. It might have 
been the seat of one of the schools for the education 
of those who were connected with the prophetic 
office. Such schools were scattered through the na- 
tion, and were held in great esteem. 

The water is naught, etc. There was, perhaps, some 
mineral held in solution that spoiled the water. It 
was through Elisha made sweet and wholesome. Is 
there not a beautiful figure here? Elisha, the man 
of peace, of loving forbearance, the healer,—he is 
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tion to Israel, and goes forth on his mission to his 
sinning nation in the strength and with a firm reli- 
ance upon the arm of Jehovah. 


In aJl times it has been deemed essential to main- 
tain the outward observance of certain religious rites, 
as symbolical of the inward and spiritual. And of 
all services of the Christian Church, none more 
fully exemplifies the spiritual idea than the rite of 
baptism,—symbolizing, as it does, the forgiveness of 
sin and the consecration of the heart to the worship 
and service of God. 

Spiritual baptism comes to us under many differ- 
ent conditions,—through the ministration of sorrow, 
when the breaking heart, proving the inadequacy of 
human sympathy, turns inward to find strength and 
comfort in Divine compassion. 

Spiritual baptism comes to us in joy,—when, over- 
flowing with gratitude, we feel that nothing less than 
omnipotent love and power could have granted us 
the fulfillment of our hopes. 

Spiritual baptism comes to us when the weary 
soul, tossed and tempest-driven by doubts and specu- 
lations, hears above the storm, the voice of God say: 
“ Peace.”’ 

Spiritual baptism comes to us in repentance,— 
when, awakened to a sense of wrong-doing, feeling 
that we have disregarded the admonitions of con- 
science and have strayed from the paths of right, we 
realize that it is only through Divine mercy that we 
can hope for forgiveness. And to those whose lives 
have been devoted to the service of their Heavenly 
Father, and whose every thought and action have 
been subject to, and in accordance with, the Divine 
Will, spiritual baptism comes in its fullest and holiest 
meaning with the blessed invitation: “ Enter thou in 
to the joy of thy Lord.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The contrast between the old prophet and his suc- 
cessor is well defined. Elijah was a man of stern 
spirit, ready to call fire down from heaven to con- 
sume his enemies, while Elisha was gentle and for- 
bearing, and susceptible to the softer emotions of the 
human heart. The grief for his revered master ex- 
pressed in the rending of his clothes (a symbolic act, 
showing how his heart was torn asunder for the loss 
he had sustained), was too great, and the blow too 
sudden to allow him for the time being to think of 
the distinction conferred upon him by the mantle of 
Elijah which lay at his feet. And this mantle we 
cannot regard as conveying any special gift, only as 
he upon whose shoulders it was henceforth to rest 
was made sensible of the solemn and responsible du- 
ties of the office of which it was the insignia; here- 
after he was to be the prophet in Israel, and as such 
he was received by the school of the prophets at Jeri- 
cho, who said among themselves, “ The spirit of Eli- 
jah doth rest upon Elisha,” and according to the 
usages of the times they came and bowed themselves 
before him with respectful reverence. 

The exclamation of Elisha as he gazed upward 
upon the departing prophet has a deeper significance 
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than is seen in the language to which he gave ex- 
pression: “ The chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof,” for had not Elijah been more to his people 
than all the chariots that carried to the battle the 
armies of the king? and in the might of Jehovah 
had he not single-handed won their most glorious 
victories? Surely they might feel that their best 
earthly deliverer had been taken away. 

The search for the body of Elijah, instituted at the 
earnest request of the young prophets, proved un- 
availing. We have no occasion in the light of mod- 
ern research to regard this fact as evidence that his 
mortal remains passed into another sphere. Paul 
emphatically declared: “ Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, nor can corruption inherit 
incorruption,” and this is in entire harmony with all 
that is known of the Divine laws that govern life, 
death, and immortality. 

The healing of the waters of Jericho, where the 
newly installed prophet tarried with his brethren, is 
the first evidence that he gives of the power that had 
been conferred upon him. This city basa wonderful 
history, much of which is on account of its great an- 
tiquity mixed up with myth and fable. In the dis- 
tribution of Canaan, after the conquest under Joshua, 
it fell to the lot of Benjamin. 





In the later history of 
the city, when it had undergone great changes and 
embellishments, a stream of pure water from a neigh- 
boring village was diverted to Jericho, which made 
t again the “ City of Palms,” and a healthy and pros- 
perous center of influence, It continued to flourish, 
and in the time of Jesus it was one of the great and 


populous cities to which he resorted. 


[ We add the following from the notes of Dr. Cun- 
ningham Geikie, in the Sunday School Times.] What 
had become of Elijah? No hint of his having been 
taken up triumphantly to heaven fell from the lips of 
his kk It seemed, indeed, as if he had 
simply vanished in a whirlwind, and Elisha said 
nothing, so far as we can judge, to contradict this be- 
lief. 
spired writer himself tells us that he “ went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven ;” that is, that he vanished 
into the sky in a whirlwind gust. The “chariot of 
fire, and horses of fire,” mentioned just before, would, 


Vihy successor, 


Nor can we wonder at their distress, for the in- 


therefore, seem to be Oriental imagery, rather than a 
statement intended to be taken literally,—just as in 
one of the Psalms, (Psa. 104: 3) we read that God 
makes “the clouds his chariots,” and as in Isaiah, 
where he tells us that Jehovah “ rideth upon a swift 
cloud” (Isa.19: 1). In the figurative style of the 
East, the cloud, filled with lightning-fires, was a 
chariot and tlaming steeds. Elijah himself, indeed, 
was, to his attendant, “the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof,’—that is, the strong defense of 
Israel against the invading idolatry of the age,—and 
was bidden a sad farewell by him with this tender 


homage. It seems as if the words had been a com- 


mon form of honor paid to any one who was greatly 
valued by the nation; for King Joash calls Elisha 
himself, in his old age, when about to die,“ the char- 
iot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof” (II. Kings 


. o shee | 
13: 14),—just as Elisha had used the words of Elijah. | 
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Fifty “strong men,” able to wander afar over the 
hills and down the stony gorges, searched in vain, 
during three days, for any traces of the vanished 
prophet, Elisha having unwillingly yielded to con- 
tinued importunity in permitting them to do so. Yet 
he himself was so little acquainted with what had 
really happened to Elijah that he waited in Jericho 
till they came back ; if, by any chance, any traces of 
him might have been discovered. All that any one 
could say came, in the end, only to the recognition of 
the fact that “he was not; for God took him.” 
While at Jericho, which, in spite of the curse of 
Joshua, had been rebuilt in these days by a man of 
Bethel, on whose family, however, the doom pro- 
nounced so long before had fallen heavily (I. Kings 
16: 34), Elisha had an opportunity of showing the 
contrast between his character and that of his great 
master. Elijah had been marked by his glowing 
zeal, which burst out in fierce judgments on the ene- 
mies of Jehovah, as when he slew the four hundred 
prophets of Baal, or, at a later time, froze the soul of 
Ahab by the announcement that the dogs would lick 
up his blood and devour his queen, and that his dy- 
nasty should be extirpated, for the crimes of which 
the murder of Naboth was the culmination. Elisha 
was, on the other hand, of a gentle and peaceful na- 
ture, coming after the stormy Elijah as the still, 
small voice had, at Horeb, followed the lightning and 
thunder, and rending of the rocks. Elijah was a 
man of the wilderness, or, at least, of solitary and se- 
cluded life, appearing for a moment, only to vanish 
into unknown retreats; but Elisha was a townsman 
of Samaria, living, for his whole life, among his 
brethren. Moreover, whereas Elijah was the ideal of 
stern puritanism, to which the least concession in 
religious an affront to Jehovah, 
Elisha shows a gentle toleration and liberality by al- 


matters seemed 
lowing Naaman, though vowed to the service of Je- 
hovah, to bow in the temple of the idol Rimmon, 
when required to attend his royal master to public 
ceremonials. Nor is the contrast less impressive in 
other lights; for, whereas the fiery vehemence of Eli- 
jah, like the rush of a torrent, though mighty in its 
wild, resistless force for a time, soon spent that force, 
and became a remembrance of the past, the quiet and 
gentle infiuence of Elisha endeared him to all ranks 
throughout his life. “ 
son of Sirach, “ 
likealamp. He brought a sore famine upon them, 
and by his zeal he diminished their numbers, By 
the word of the Lord he shut up the heaven, and 
tbree times brought down fire.” Feared in his life, 
there was no public sorrow at his death, and he had 
to grieve in his old age, that his work had, even so 
soon, proved so much a failure as to have left him al- 
most alone in the land to witness for Jehovah. But 
the King himself lamented over Elisha. The lesson 
of the two lives is to impress on us the far greater 
power of gentleness than of its opposite, though, of 
course, sternness is needed at times to stem the ad- 
vance of evil. 


Elias the prophet,” says the 
stood up as fire, and his word burned 


Gop is glorified, not by our groans, but our thanks- 
givings—E. P. Whipple. 





A TRIRUTE TO LUCRETIA MOTT. 
Tue venerable Wm. H. Furness, in his address be- 
fore the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Second 
month 3d, 1891, on “ Philadelphia Reminiscences 
Sixty Years Ago,” speaking of past religious teachers, 
said : 

“T turn to another of our religious teachers, Lu- 
cretia Mott, the embodiment of implicit obedience 
to the inner light, the ideal of Quakerism. Were we 
all Catholics she would be canonized St. Lucretia. I 
owe her more than I can tell. I went once to the 
Commissioners’ Court, which was in session in the 
basement of the Philosophical Society’s building, 
when a poor, ragged negro was on trial for his lib- 
erty. In the close, crowded place, by the side of the 
ragged fugitive, the only woman present stood in her 
pure Quaker garb, like an angel of light, Lucretia 
Mott. She uttered never a word, caused no interrup- 
tion, and no picture by an old master of saint or mar- 
tyr could be more impressive than that scene.” Mrs. 
Mott’s experience at the World’s Convention, when 
there was a great gathering of philanthropists and 
reformers in London, was referred to, and the speaker 
went on: “I went once with my venerable friend, 
Waldo Emerson, then ona visit to Philadelphia, to 
two weddings in the Cherry Street meeting-house. 
After the young couples had married themselves by 
the simple form of the sect, Lucretia Mott arose and 
said‘ that those present of other denominations,’ 
(the place was crowded),‘ could not have failed to 
have observed the perfect equality of terms on which 
the young Friends had been united,’ and more in the 
same strain. Emerson said: ‘No 
wonder Lady Byron liked her,—she belongs to the 


As we came out 


aristocracy.” 


ROBERT COLLYER’S WIFE. 

In Chicago, on the 18th of last month, Robert Col- 
lver, who, beginning in 1859, had charge for twenty 
years of one of the Unitarian churches, spoke at a 
memorial meeting for his wife, who lately died at 
their home in New York city. A friend in that city 
has sent us some notes from his simple but extremely 
touching and pathetic address. Speaking of the time 
in her life when he first began to call her “ mother,” 
he said : 

“Tt had been ‘ wife,’ or‘ sweetheart, or‘ my dear,’ 
or whatever came toa young fellow, but now it was 
‘mother. I mind,—indeed I mind,—how something 
like a touch of jealousy,—God forgive me for it,— 
came when it seemed to me that mother’s love was 
centered in the cradle. But if it had been otherwise 
she would have lost the choicest jewel in her crown, 
for the little one was taken. 

“Well, mother held her own on nine dollars a 
week for a year or more, holding the rudder, and 
watching for the places where father might come to 
grief, for I would be ever buying books, and I must 
have fine things for Sunday. When I found I was 
going away from our old faith, ‘ Mother,’ I said, ‘ you 
know I am no longer a Methodist; I am drifting. 
You must look out for your own soul.’ She said 
never a word. But when I started to church that 
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first Sunday, she was ready. I did not have to wait 
for her. She had said in the beginning: ‘ Thy God 
shall be my God, and thy people shall be my people,’ 
and she kept her word. 

“Tcan lay my hand on the Holy Book and de- 
clare to you that never a shadow of doubt rested 
upon any word of hers. What mother said was true 
of course. When she came to the serious things her 
yea and her nay were as sacred as the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“TI believed you had made a mistake in calling 
me to this great parish, and I said so to her. ‘ Why, 
I shall be preached out ina year.’ ‘ No, you wont,’ 
she answered, ‘ you will have more to say then than 
you have now. The gift of God within you is a 
spring; itis notatank. What you have to do is to 
keep it clean and pure.’ 

“ When a teacher was needed for a mission class 
in the Sabbath School, and other mothers were afraid 
of contagion for their little ones, from the little im- 
migrants, who were not over clean, she took her own 
children and kept the class for three years, telling 
them little stories out of the Holy Book, with no 
moral for them to grow sick over, till at last they be- 
gan to grow a little cleaner and sweeter, and she felt 
that they were on the road to godliness, 

“We were not always of one mind, but we were 
always of one heart by the grace of God.” 

It was a touching story, (adds our Chicago friend), 
of the true wife, the holy mother, of the life begun 
forty years before with the fair maiden. There were 
few in the large audience who were not touched to 
tears, as this venerable man, without a note of mur- 
mur or lamentation in his voice, bore this reverent 
testimony to the value of the life lived so long by his 
side. It was truly an object lesson to the younger 
live 
worthily and truly, and to the husband that he 
} 


gh 


married people, to the wife that she should 


uld not only prize such a companion but that he 
It is 
life to a wife and mother to feel assured she is pre- 
it should not be taken for 
She suffers more from repression than ex- 
May all be taught by the fact that to be of 
one mind is not necessary, but to be of one heart is 


should give her the comfort of it as life passes. 
cious to her husband, and 
granted. 


pression. 
truly essential. 
to be givers of 


Tue purposes of life, if they are 
life, must be noble purposes. 


Ir seems rather odd winter does not fairly begin 
until the sun has turned the corner, and is every day 
shining higher and higher, in fact bringing summer 
to us as fast as he can. But 
corresponds with the popular belief as well as the 


the astronomical date 


meteorological record, “‘As the day lengthens, the 
cold strengthens.”— The Seasons. 


Ovr best equipment for well-doing is in the expe- 
rience—the judgment and strength—gained 
having done well before. And to 
love the right and do good works such equipment 
is in itself recompense. Or, as a modern writer has 
put it, “ The reward of one duty is the power to ful- 
fill another.”— Exchange. 


from 
him who would 
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WELL-ROUNDED LIVES. 
Tart well-known English divine, Richard Baxter, in 
whose character, his eulogists said, “ zeal and modera- 
tion were happily united,” left on record near the close 
of his life these words, as a testimony to the universal- 
ity of goodness: “ The good are not so good as I once 
thought, nor the bad so evil ; and in all there is more 
grace to make advantage of, and more to testify for 
God and holiness, than I once believed.” 

Nor is this condition of things changed since the 
semi-barbaric times of the seventeenth century, un- 
less it is for the better, for man’s higher development 
has been and will be along the lines of grace which 
leads to “God and holiness.” Distance lends its en- 
chantment, and we are prone to see in those afar off 
that we love and admire,—all virtue,—when a closer 
acquaintance often reveals blemishes we cannot detect 
at a long range of vision. And this holds true of 
those who are disposed to evil ways; we shun them 
as if they were wholly without good qualities, and 
when accident brings them into closer contact we 
are surprised to find much of good blended with 
evil. 

We were once greatly impressed, when calling 
upon an aged Friend, whose character stood for all 
that we call good in human nature, to hear her say 
in tones of sadness, while reflecting on some indi- 
viduals who were transgressing a moral law, “I feel 
that some of these are nearer the kingdom than I 
am, for they are without a guiding light, or it is so 
smothered they do not perceive it, and I, having it 
fully revealed, often close my eyes to its direct point- 
ings, and feel free to pass severe judgment upon 
them.” And do we not all fall short of the spirit of 
the Christ just here? 

So complex and yetso simple a thing is character. 
To make it a perfect, well-rounded whole should be 
our chief aim. 


A perfected life! What higher am- 


bition can there be than this? 
tained unto it in the past. 


And many have at- 
Men and women whose 
noble lives have helped the world to a higher ideal 
of humanity, ever approaching to the standard set 
by the example of the blessed Jesus. 

Upon the recent departure of a statesman his 
well-rounded life was summed up in these impressive 
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be right. He was unspoiled, unchanged by the great- 


est elevation. His character was as simple and 
transparent as a child’s. So honest that after a pub- 
lic life of thirty years he left behind him but a mod- 
est fortune. So just that no one ever felt himself 
wronged through him. So loyal to duty that he 
worked on at peril to his life. So patient that the 
closest observer never saw him ruffled. So kind in 
his household that there was nothing his family 
would like to have. A devout, unostentatious wor- 
shiper of Christ, he died in the sureand certain hope 
of immortality.”’ 

When such words as these can be truthfully 
spoken of a man or a woman, can we not all take 
courage and feel that we too by the grace of our 
Heavenly Father’s care and our own watchfulness, 
may so liveas toreach such excellency! Itis well to 
have these examples presented, not for us to copy, 
but that we may realize the possibilities that are 
within us, that we too can reach the same goal if 
we are diligent in the work of perfecting our own 
lives. Let us study the conditions that go to make 
up such lives as we have quoted, then if we fulfill 
these we shall be centered and created anew as it 
were “in the image of God.” 


Correction.—Our friend I. W. G. desires that 
two corrections be made in his article printed last 
week, “ Important Points for Friends to Consider.” 
On page 83, sixth line from the bottom of second 
column, “general species ” should be “ genuine spe- 
cies,” and on page 84, second column, the closing of 
the paragraph, (third from the end of the article), 
should read: “I here speak of the practical effect ; 
as to whether or not it is the result of a definite pur- 
pose, I leave.” 


MARRIAGES. 
BORTON—BROWN., month 4th, 1891, by 
Friends’ ceremony, before Mayor Pratt, of Camden, N. J 
Samuel G. Borton, of Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Brown, of Whig Lane, N. J. 


Second 


and Elizabeth 


DEATHS. 

APPLEGATE.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month Ist, 
1890, Joseph C. Applegate, in his 67th year. 
Horsham Meeting. 

BERRY. 
1890, at 


Berry, in the 


Interment at 


On Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 34d, 


his residence in Belmont county, Ohio, 


74th year of his age. 


Reece 
Deceased was born and 
lived all his life on the farm where he passed away, and 
had always been a member of Concord Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

EYRE.—At his residence, near Dolington, Bucks Co., 
Penna., on the 6th of Second month, 1891, Preston Eyre, in 
the 74th year of his age; a member and elder of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

He took a heavy cold shortly after he had celebrated his 
golden wedding, in Third month last, which terminated in 
consumption. 
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FROST.—Suddenly, of heart failure, in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., First month 15th, 1891, Anna E. Frost, daughter of the 
late Solomon V. Frost, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

HAINES. 
at the 
Eleanora Haines, aged 83 years. 
Meeting ground. 


On the morning of Second month 3d, 1891, 
residence of her son-in-law, Edward 


Interment 


Lippincott, 
at Westfield 


HAINES.—On Sixth-day evening, First mo. 23d, 1891, 
Samuel Haines, aged 74 years and 4 months; a member of 
Upper Greenwich Preparative Meeting, N. J. 

He was particularly faithful in the attendance of meet- 
ings and firm in all his religious convictions, not allowing 
inclement weather or secular business to deter him 
the performance of these duties. 

JOHNSON.—Second 3d, 1891, George K. John- 
son, Sr., in his 72d year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MARSHALL.—On Second-day evening, Second month 
2d, 1891, at Calvert, Md., Ruth, wife of John Marshall, in 
her 83d year; an elder of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

NICE.—Second month 2d, 1891, at Germantown, Samuel 
Nice, aged 56 years. 

NICHOLS.—At their residence near Columbiana, Sec- 
ond mo. 3d, 1891, Mary A. Nichols, wife of William Nichols, 
in the 5lst year of her age; 
Meeting, Ohio. 


from 


month 


a member of Salem Monthly 
She suffered much for near six months, often wishing 
she might have patience to the end, which was mercifully 
granted her. * 

TEST.—At his residence, in Camden, N.J., First month 
7th, 1891, Alfred W. Test, son of the late Richard W. and 
Mary M. Test, aged 58 years 

* Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

WRIGHT, 


Frances P., 


On the morning of Second month 6th, 1891, 
widow of Peter T. Wright,and daughter of the 
late Jonathan Jr., 
the late Isaac T. Hopper, in her 63d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 


CATHARINE R,. LAING 


Catharine R. Laing, whose death occurred in Philadel- 


phia on First month 21, 1891, in the ninety-fourth year of 


her age, has passed from the world of activity into the ha- 
ven of silence. She had always been a woman of remarka- 
ble vigor. Both physically and mentally she was signally 
robust, presenting a happy example of a sound mind in a 
sound body. Her energy was unremitting; her vivacity 
was perennial; her alacrity was unfailing, and almost to 
the end of her long life she retained the agility that belongs 
to the empire of youth. Old age, which rarely fails to show 
its enfeebling touch in its gentle progress, was merciful to 
her faculties, which remained unimpaired in 


strength up to the time of her last illness. 


and 
She had that 
self-reliance which accompanies a resolute will and a de- 


tone 


cided purpose. Her traits of character were positive, and 
not the least conspicuous among her sterling qualities was 
her sound and solid sense. She took a lively interest in 
many things that habitually engaged her attention or won 
her sympathy, and her ardent zeal, in common with the 
other forces of her nature, never became acquainted with 
infirmity. Always a consistent yet tolerant Friend, an 
honored member of that small but faithful religious body 
which espoused the teachings of Elias Hicks, she mani- 
fested a life-long devotion to its meetings, its moral disci- 
pline, and its good works. In the dark and gloomy days of 
the anti-slavery strife, she gave her heart and help and good 
cheer to those who were actively engaged in the endeavor 


and Sarah Palmer,and granddaughter of 
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to abolish the infamy that blemished the nation’s lustre, 
and openly affiliated with them from the beginning to the 
end of the struggle. Her thoughts and sympathies were 
in harmony with that tide of affairs which has a moral flow, 
and such questions as temperance, or those affecting the ad- 
vancement of women or the progress of society, awakened 
and held her constant regard. Even the restless sea of poli- 
tics attracted her sanguine and patriotic soul, and had na- 
ture cast her lot with the other sex, she would have been 
in practice, as she was in sentiment, a stalwart and uncom- 
with her 
means of concealing thought; her speech was candid, art- 


promising Republican. Language was not a 


less, sincere, and as open as the day. Originality and sim- 
plicity, sturdy vitality, and abounding enthusiasm, kind- 


sweetness of temper, glowing cheerfulness, and a 


ness, 
happy spirit, all were parts of her well-rounded being. 
When death extended its welcomed hand, it plucked a ripe 
and ready life; and she could have said, in placid words of 


greeting, I have lived long enough. I have had a noble 
share of the joys of existence, tempered with wholesome 
sorrows, and I desire 


no more. Iam content. In peace I 


K. W. 


depart. J. 
Bristol, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT FIF- 

TEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 
Tue second of the series of conferences under care of 
the Educational Committee was held at Race St. on 
Seventh-day, the 7th inst., at the usual hour. Con- 
sidering the inclement weather, the attendance was 
very good, and much lively interest was manifested 
by all those present. 

The first subject, “ What are the advantages of the 
present effort to abandon memorizing in school?” 
was opened by Lydia A. Kirby, assistant to Professor 
MacAlister, late Superintendent of the Public Schools, 
and now Principal-elect of the Drexel Industrial 
School for Girls. The attitude assumed by the 
speaker throughout was one in defense of the new 
methods which have of late years been adopted in 
Philadelphia, and which, according to prominent ed- 
ucators, are far more logical than the old routine a, b, 
ab, plan. She mentioned the fact that it is always 
the schoolmen and clergy who first oppose most vigor- 
ously all innovations, with the feeling that what was 


“ good for me is good for my child.” 
Growth in various directions is hindered by habit, 
—by that habit which has caused the mind to run in 


one groove, in the beaten track. But man’s discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, his constant desire to inves- 
tigate, are proofs of his divine heritage, and distin- 
guish him from the brutes. An experienced teacher 
is necessarily cautious, but he must recollect that his 
own childish experience will not be a safe guide for 
all children. Changes must be tested by the light of 
the underlying principle. There is no intention on 
the part of educators to stop cultivating the memory, 
but only not to cultivate it to the exclusion of the 
other faculties. The speaker then quoted from Quick, 
Tate, and other writers, showing it was of paramount 
importance to rouse the pupil's interest. The old 
method was repression from first to last; the school 
demanded all to be alike, and the lesson was learned 
by endless repetion, whereas by the new plan nature 
is called in to help the teacher by its varying pictures 





and objects. The alphabet is no longer simply cabal- 
istic signs to a child, but component parts of oe he 
has already learned in his object lessons. he 
speaker continued with illustrations on this fo 
from the old and new ways of teaching arithmetic, 
reading, and geography. Wherethe moulding boards 
are now in use there used to be a barren learning of 
hard names and definitions. In history long lists of 
dates used to be required, and now books of travel are 
introduced as aids. Now there is less resistance on the 
part of the pupil; he has become a coadjutor of his 
teacher. 

The paper was followed by a lively discussion, in 
which Aaron B. Ivins, Wm. W. Birdsall, George L. 
Maris, Thomas Walter, and others took part. All 
seemed to agree with Lydia Kirby in the main points 
of the subject, and Thomas Walter mentioned the 
great good that had resulted from the introduction of 
the kindergarten system into the insane asylum at 
Norristown. The necessity of developing thought in 
all directions was recognized, and the great success of 
the Quincy methods was alluded to. Thomas Walter 
then read a communication from Francis N. Thorpe, 
in which he called Friends’ attention to the two al- 
coves set aside in the new University Library Build- 
ing for the history of Friends, and the history of the 
Abolition movement. He also tendered an invitation 
to all present to attend the exercises at the opening 
of the library, that afternoon at 3 o’clock. After a 
short recess the second question, “ What is the value 
of the study of foreign languages in our schools, and 
what are the best methods of teaching them?” was 
opened by the reading of an excellent paper prepared 
by Dr. Edward H. Magill, and read by Prof. Smith of 
Swarthmore College. This paper, which we shall 
publish hereafter in full, was followed by a short dis- 
cussion in which a plea was made for that education 
which would be an all ’round one, fitting the pupil 
for any position that he might take after leaving the 
school. The study of languages and of the sciences 
should stand on an equality,—neither one crowding 
out the other. 

The conference then adjourned with the univer- 
sal feeling that the hours had been profitable ones 
to all. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
SUGGESTIONS TO FRIENDS SETTLING IN THE 
WEST. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
At our First-day school, at Garrison, last First-day, 
one of our Friends asked me to correspond with the 
editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and ask 
that the addresses be published of Friends living in 
the Western States and along the coast, and where 
there are one or more families, and where there are 
prospects of meetings peing established, and also re- 
quest that such Friends write the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL for aC giving a description of their 
locality,the advantages and disadvantages, etc.,for the 
benefit of Friends wishing to change their location. 

There are Friends endeavoring to find more suita- 
ble locations,and it would be more pleasant for them 
to settle where there are other Friends if the locality 
be suited to their requirements. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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I do not know that this is a proper thing to ask of 
the paper, but it is something that would interest 
many Friends, especially the isolated members of our 
Society. Sincerely, 

Risings City, Neb. Henry BarMore. 


[We have heretofore published information such 
as our friend suggests concerning a number of locali- 
ties in Kansas and Nebraska, the latest and most defi- 
nite one being the reports of Abel Mills, Edward 
Coale, and Samuel P. Zavitz, in Sixth month, 1890, 
on various places which they had visited. These in- 
cluded Ellis and White Rock, in Kansas, and Ben- 
nett, Lincoln, Fairbury, Garrison, and Genoa, Ne- 
braska. S. P. Zavitz also wrote a series of three or 
four letters, (published last year, in this journal, 
copied from Young Friends’ Review), giving more in 
detail his visits to these places. We can supply 
copies of the issues containing these details, and we 
are quite willing, from time to time, to print further 
information of the same sort,—only desiring the wri- 
ters to be as brief as possible and “to keep to true 
moderation” in their statements. 

In regard to lists of isolated Friends, some of the 
yearly meetings have prepared very complete ones, 
and Baltimore has published its list of its own dis- 
tant members, in full, in the “ Minutes” of the meet- 
ing held in Tenth month. Copies can be had, we 
presume, by addressing the Clerk, Edward Stabler, 
Jr., Baltimore, Md.—Eps ] 


INQUIRY FOR THE AUTHORSHIP OF VERSES 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Can any one inform me where to find the rest of 
following lines? A gentleman in the South was 
asked what he had given for his gold watch. He re- 
plied : 

“Alas! for this poor, simple toy 
I sold a noble negro boy, 
His father’s pride, his mother's joy 
Though dark his skin as shades of night 
His heart was pure, his soul was white.” 


The friend that gave it to me says there were more 


verses, but she cannot remember where she learned 
them. R. H. 
Ohio. 





THE INDIANS AND WILLIAM PENN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the exhaustive memoir of the “ George Catlin 
Indian Gallery,” prepared by Thos. Donaldson and 
published in the “ Report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1885,” is to found the following, which I 
have copied, thinking it will be of interest to the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. The oc- 
currence took place in 1845, while Catlin and the In- 
dians he took to England were in Birmingham. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. S.R.R. 


“The Indians and myself were kindly received in 
Birmingham, [England]. In their exhibition 
room, which was nightly well attended, we observed 
many of the Society of Friends, whom we could al- 
ways distinguish by their dress, and also more easily 


| by the kind interest they expressed and exhibited, 





whenever opportunity occurred, for the welfare of 
those poor people. The Indians, with their native 
shrewdness and sagacity, at once discovered from 
their appearance and manner that they were a dif- 
ferent class of people from any they had seen, and 


were full of inquiries about them. I told them that 
these were of the same society as their kind friend 


Dr. Hodgkin, whom they so often saw in London; that 
they were the followers of the great William Penn, 
whom I believe they had heard something about. 
They instantly pronounced the name of Penn! Penn! 
around the room, convincing me, as nearly every 
tribe I ever visited in the remotest wilderness of 
America had done, that they had heard and attached 
the greatest reverence to the nameof Penn. These 
inquiries commenced in their private room one even- 
ing after the exhibition had closed and they had had 
an interview in the exhibition room with several 
ladies and gentlemen of that society, and had re- 
ceived from them some valuable presents. They all 
agreed that there was something in their manners 
and in their mode of shaking hands with them that 
was more kind and friendly than anything they had 
met amongst other people; and this I could see bad 
made a sensible impression upon them. I took this 
occasion to give them, in a brief way, an account of 
the life of the immortal William Penn ; of his good 
faith and kindness in all his transactions with the 
Indians, and the brotherly love he had for them un- 
til his death. I also gave them some general ideas 
of the Society of Friends ; that they were the friends 
of all the human race; that they never went to war 
with any people; that they therefore had no ene- 
mies; thatin America and in this country they were 
unanimously the friends of the Indians; and I was 
glad to find that in Birmingham we in the 
midst of a great many of them, with whom they 
would no doubt become acquainted. 

“There were some inquiries about the 
of the Friends, which I told them was 
the Christian religion which had been explained to 
them; that they were religious and charitable, and, 
whatever religion the Indians might prefer to follow, 


were 


here 
religion 


these good people would be equally sure to be their 
friends. They seemed, after this, to feel an evident 
pleasure whenever they saw parties of Friends en- 
tering the room; recognized them 
whenever they came in, and on retiring to their own 
room counted up the numbers that bad appeared 
and made their remarks upon them.” 


they at once 


A MAN’s pride shall bring him low: but 
sball uphold the humble in spirit.— Prov. xxix 


honor 


9” 
. 


I rirM_y believe that it is by self-renunciation we 
rise to strength and wisdom, that whatever comes 
to us that requires the most denial, the most active 
battling against temptations, is the very need of our 
life and character, the very materials out of which 
we are to mould the most adverse circumstances into 
“stepping stone ” on which we may rise to something 
higher. I believe that inertia is moral and spiritual 
death, and that it is those who struggle hardest 
whose victories are worth the most.”— Ex. 


| 


| 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, Second month 
3d, there was a large attendance, and the exercises of 
the meeting were regarded as especially impressive. 
In the religious meeting there was ministry by Rob- 
ert Hatton, Jane P. Grahame, Abigail R. Paul, Louisa 
J. Roberts, Margaret Howard, Matilda E. Janney, 
and others. J. P.G.lamented the extreme tendency 
to show and luxury at the present time. She said 
simplicity and self-denial were foundation principles 
of the Society of Friends, and that care must be 
taken that they do not become mere professions in- 
stead of principles. It is indeed possible to live a 
simple life amid the profusion of the present age if 
we will. L. J. R., in uniting with these views, urged 
the Friends’ rule of moderation, and said no nation 
or individual prospered that gave themselves or him- 
self up to luxury. 

In the business meeting, Isaac H. Hillborn and 
Aquila J. Linvill were clerks of men’s branch, and 
Annie Shoemaker and Annie Caley Dorland of wo- 
men’s branch, the latter acting for the day. In men’s 
meeting, the committee in charge of the property at 
Pottsville reported attention, and were continued. 
The committee to audit the Treasurer’s account re- 
ported a balance on hand of over $500, and that they 
recommend the name of Harrison Streeter to serve 
for the ensuing year, which was agreed to. The com- 
mittee to name a “ Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages” made a report, and the 
thirty-seven names therein mentioned were approved. 
The committee to visit the smaller branches reported 
that they had visited nineteen meetings. The report 
was approved and the committee released and a 
Nominating Committee named to report to next 
meeting. 

In women’s meeting time was 
of the forwarded from 
street Monthly Meeting, (and approved in Eleventh 


given to a serious 
consideration ininute Race 
month by the men’s branch of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing), to propose tothe Yearly Meeting the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the general revision 
of the Book of Discipline. The meeting united with 
the proposal, and it will to 
Yearly Meeting. 


now go forward the 


Berore the New York Pathological Society, Dr. 
Biggs, not long ago, presented a striking object-lesson 
illustrating the injury which sometimes attends the 
injudicious medical use of alcohol, thereby creating 
It was a diseased 
liver, taken from the body of a boy of thirteen years, 
who had died alcoholism, It was 
stated that the boy was treated with whiskey for 
bronchitis when two years of age, and thus formed 
an alcoholic appetite which his parents continued to 
gratify. He was taking, at the time of his death, ten 
or twelve ounces of alcohol daily. On the day of 
his death he took a somewhat larger quantity, and 
all at once, and died in a few hours. He was clearly 
a victim at the outset of an unwise alcoholic prescrip- 
tion.— Temperance Advocate. 


an abnormal alcoholie appetite. 


from chronic 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A TRIP TO ALASKA.—VII. 

THE TOWN AND PEOPLE OF SITKA. 
Own “steamer days” the houses of the white families 
of Sitka are open to tourists. That of Mrs. Hayden 
is worthy of special mention. On her floors were 
spread rugs made of the pelts of the grizzly bear, fox, 
land otter, brown bear, etc., while the walls were 
covered with all conceivable kinds of curios which 
she had collected during her several years’ residence 
there. Mrs. Hayden is a bright and vivacious little 
lady, full of life and energy, just the one to enjoy 
that climate. Her husband had been appointed 
clerk of the Interior Department for Alaska by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and retained his position under the 
present Administration, for it is not probable that 
President Harrison is burdened with applicants for 
the place. We fancy there are not many who would 
enjoy aresidence in that far-off territory ; most per- 
sons weary of such a monotonous life. 

As twilight was settling down upon us, the Corona, 
another steamer of the line, came in sight, and made 
fast to our deck. The passengers strolled out to see 
the curios and other sights until it grew dark. In 
the morning, they with the Ancon tourists were in- 
vited to visit Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s industrial school. 
One of the orators at the school said they had no mo- 
tive power save three wornout mules. Immedi- 
ately there sprang up arivalry between the tourists of 
the two steamers, and under the generous impulse 
they contributed $400 to buy a span of horses for the 
use of the school. They were to be christened Ancon 
and Corono in honor of the donors. They were 
highly elated with this generous gift, for they knew 
they would be relieved from the burden of pushing 
on trucks their stock in trade. When the Corona left 
it carried with it our pet dog “Sport,” but as he be- 
longed to one of the officers of the Corona we could 
not object, as he had been a deserter from that ship, 
leaving it at Victoria to join us when we left there. 

Sitka has a population of about 1,100, issues a 
monthly newspaper, The Alaskan, containing all the 
current news. When the Russians had possession of 
the territory various kinds of industry were carried 
on, making knives, hatchets, agricultural implements 
of various kinds, carpenters’ tools necessary for ship 
building, ete. They had a foundry in which were 
cast church bells and chimes, shipping them as far 
south as Mexico. There were a number of priests in 
charge of the Greek Church. It must have pre- 
sented a different appearance then from the present 
time. Although it is said to be much cleaner now, 
there is still room for improvement in that direction ; 
the side-walks especially need repairing, for the con- 
stant rain-fall makes the wood decay rapidly; a clear 
day in Alaska is an exception. At Dr. Jackson’s In- 
dustrial School there were about 80 boys and 50 girls 
and young women. The teachers number nearly a 
dozen, mostly women from the East. Two were pas- 
sengers on ourship. They are earnest, self-sacrific- 
ing, noble women, who devote all their time to ele- 
vate these children of the forest. The common Eng- 
lish branches are taught in the school, the girls to do 
all kinds of household work, to make and mend their 


clothing, ete. The boys are taught various industries, 
such as house building, shoe making, cabinet work, 
blacksmithing, ete. Each boy and girl attends school 
half a day, working the other half. Thus while they 
attend to the “ brain building,” physical training and 
industrial culture are not neglected, but all work in 
harmony, each tending to the improvement of the 
other. The residence for teachers, cottages, work- 
shops, and hospital, all termed the “ Mission,” have 
a fine view of the sea, islands, and mountains. Fif- 
teen different tribes are educated in this school. 
Those who master the English language find ready 
employment at good wages in all the industries, in 
the mines, and in the canneries. They have a good 
influence over their tribes. There is asmall monthly 
paper published at the Mission, the North Star. All 
the work on it is done by the native boys. This Mis- 
sion school was established by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, in 1880, with Miss Olinda 
A. Austin as teacher. The next fall showed the ne- 
cessity of a boarding addition. Since then it has 
steadily grown, until it was imperative to have two 
buildings, one for each sex. A carpenter, boot and 
shoe shop, steam laundry, bakery, six smal! cottages, 
hospital, boat-house, and blacksmith shop, are all the 
work of the pupils, under the direction and instruc- 
tion of acarpenter. All of the furniture was also 
made by the pupils, thas proving that patience and 
perseverance are all that is needed to make these 
youthful Alaskans self-supporting. But I fear the 
older ones can never be brought to be industrious in 
this way; they prefer the wilder, though not less fa- 
tiguing, fishing and hunting. 

Mrs. E.S. Willard, says in her published letters, 
“That Captain Henry Glass of the United States 
steamer Jamestown, in 1881, proved to be a true mis- 
sionary in Alaska. His first move was to abolish the 
‘hoochinoo,’ (fire water). He made it a crime to sell, 
buy, or drink it or any intoxicating drinks. He pre- 
vailed upon the traders to sell no molasses to the 
Indians in sufficient quantity to make this drink. 
He ordered the ranches cleaned, appointed a po- 
lice force from among the Indians, and dressed them 
in navy cloth with ‘Jamestown’ in gilt letters on 
their caps, and a silver star on their breasts. He 
made education compulsory. The houses were num- 
bered and the children, also ; every child had a round 
tin plate on which was marked his number and that 
of his house. These were worn around their necks 
on a string. If the children failed to attend 
school their parents were fined one blanket. They 
soon found the Captain was in earnest and after the 
first week no blankets were forfeited.” 

The natives of this northern latitude are robust 
and hardy. Seal and fish oil are used in all their 
cooking, spoons made from the horn of the moun- 
tain goat being the implements used for dipping it 
up. During the season wild berries are gathered in 
great quantities and dried for the winter ; they mainly 
subsist upon them during the bearing season. Abun- 
dance of game is found a short distance inland, 
which is sold to the whites,—the natives preferring 
fruit and fish. Board can be had at Sitka for $2.50 per 
day. Quite large cod fish are sold at five cents, eigh- 
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teen to twenty pound salmon, and halibut for fiftee n 
cents. Ducks and geese are plentiful, and sell at 
very low prices,—from ten to fifteen cents per pair. 
The waters of this region literally team with salmon, 
—the pink being prepared for commerce. Halibut 
the natives catch by the boat-load with their wooden 
hooks. The women clean them, removing the large 
bone, heads, etc., cut them into slices, and dry them 
on wooden frames in the air. No salt is used. When 
dry they are packed in cedar boxes for winter use. 
We saw large quantities being thus prepared. The 
inner bark of hemlock and spruce is gathered by the 
women, which they eat in the dry and green state, 
first having dipped it in seal oil, which seems to be a 
necessary adjunct to all their culinary preparations. 
They have a berry that resembles the strawberry, or 
blackberry, much larger than ours, called the salmon- 
berry. They bave also a wild cranberry, smaller 
than the cultivated one; these are gathered and 
shipped in large quantities to San Francisco. The 
wild strawberries found in this region have a much 
finer flavor than those cultivated, and are found very 
near the glaciers. But the seasons are too short for 
peaches, apples, and some other fruits. 
cows are kept at Sitka, the milk selling for ten cents 
per quart, and there is plenty of grass for their sub- 
sistence. Ravens at Sitka and Killisnoo walk onthe 
beach, croaking their dolorous “ Nevermore.” The 
Indians believe the spirits of their departed ones 
dwell inthem. The natives look with suspicion on 
the United States notes, regarding them only as 
pieces of paper with pictures on them ; they will not 
take anything but gold or silver. 

About ten or eleven miles south of Sitka are hot 
springs. The water has a temperature of 120 to 125 
degrees, holding in solution sulphur, chlorine, man- 
ganese, sodium, and iron. The Indians were aware 
of their value and used them for skin and rheumatic 
diseases. This attracted the attention of the Russians 
to them, and they built a hospital there, but our Gov- 
ernment has neglected the place, and it is going to 
decay. The natives know little about medicine, and 
it is said it requires twice as much for an Indian as 
a white person to have the desired effect. The truth 
of this assertion I am not prepared to corroborate. 
The Alaska thermal stream known as the “ Japanese 
Current,” coming from the South charged with equa- 
torial heat, is exactly like in its effect to that of the 
Gulf Stream on the European coast, rendering the 
climate of these islands and the coast of the main- 
land of the northern Pacific warm and humid. This 
current strikes the American shores at Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island, latitude 50° north, and then divides, 
one portion going northward and westward, along 
the coast of Alaska, the other southward, moderat- 
ing the waters of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia. It is said that this current of warm water is so 
different from the water of the Pacific Ovean as to be 
quite perceptible. We failed to see it. Scientists as- 
sert that the effect of this warm current is equal to 
twenty degrees of latitude, that the same products 
that are found in latitude 40° north on the west At- 
lantic coast thrive in this region at 60° north, which 
is a trifle higher than the latitude of Sitka. This 


A number of 


103 
stream from the coast of Southern California crosses 
the Pacific Ocean south of the Sandwich Islands, and 
on the coast of Asiaturns northward to the shores of 
America, and returns to its starting point. “It is 
this,” says H. H. Bancroft in his History of the Pa- 
cific States, “ that clothes the temperate isles in trop- 
ical verdure, makes the silk worm flourish far north 
of its rightful home, and sends joy to the heart of the 
hyperborean, even to him upon the Strait of Bering 
and almost to the Arctic Sea. It is this warm, 
equatorial current called Kuro-Seivo or Japanese 
Current, that is laden with moisture, which being 
thrown by the variable winds against the snow-clad 
and glacier covered summits of the higher mountains 
is precipitated as fog and light rain. Every place is 
laden with this moisture, the atmosphere is full of it, 
and it comes down on you like an April shower, it 
oozes up from the ground at every step.” The totem 
poles, from ten to thirty feet high, frequently have 
moss or foliage on their tops ; and a seed of the Sitka 
spruce may be wafted by the breeze and lodged in 
this moss, take root and grow, the roots running 
down to the ground, and thus forming a tree. We 
saw this in several places. This mild temperature is 
at variance with the generally received opinion of 
the climate of Alaska. Sitka is said to have a tem- 
perature slightly warmer than the winter of Balti- 
more. Many of the inland rivers are closed by ice 
nalf the year, but the harbor of Sitka is never closed, 
which cannot be said of Boston. 

We heard that the young are much neglected. 
Many are clothed in but one garment; if they have 
strength to survive the exposure they live to matur- 
ity, and this is why the Indians are called a hardy 
race. Morality is at a low ebb among the Indians, 
as was exemplified by a case we had on board. A 
girl of about ten years had been taken from her step- 
father, who had claimed her for his wife on the 
death of her mother. She had a dull, stolid counte- 
nance, and was of a heavy build, not a prepossessing 
subject for the industrial school at Sitka, where she 
was being taken by Mr. Kelly, one of the teachers 
who was returning from his vacation. Women do 
not need to have the franchise conferred upon them 
in Alaska, for they now hold the “ balance of power ” 
in regard to trade. If a native man sells any article 
and his wife is not satisfied with the transaction, the 
purchase is revoked, the article returned, provided 
the purchase money was refunded. 
the tribe forces the husband to submit without a 
murmur. This custom seems to be as unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. But in an- 
other sense the women are regarded as beasts of bur- 
den, doing all the menial work, the men preferring 
to fish and hunt. 

The Sitka cedar, seventy-five feet long and eight 
feet at the butt, is said to be impervious to the teredo, 
that makes such sad havoc with all other kinds of 
wood in salt water. Owing to its fine grain and pe- 
culiar odor chests can be made of it in which moths 
will not live. This is purely an Alaskan tree. The 
Indian canoes are made of it,—sometimes large 
enough to hold 100 men,—by hollowing the tree out 
with an adze to a thin shell, then boiling it by filling 


The custom of 
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Then it 
The 


it with water and throwing in hot stones. 
is fashioned into shape by braces and ties. 
peaks of the prows of the Chilkat canoes are often 
carved in fantastic figures called totems, and painted 
in wild barbaric designs, the body being covered 
with a deep black, made of soot and seal oil. They 
cannot be seen when crawling under the overhang- 
ing trees, until a splash of the paddle reveals their 
They look like pirates skulking along 
Sitka is very clear, the small- 
Those streams with gla- 


presence. 
The water at 
est object can be seen in it. 
ciers along their course or tributaries carry a milk- 
It it not uncommon here 


shore. 


like water in their current. 
to be able to read at midnight during the early sum- 
mer months. 

“With a comparatively mild climate,” says C. E. 
with most valua- 


“ 


S. Wood, in the Century magazine, 
ble ship-building timber covering the islands, with 
splendid harbors, inexhaustible fisheries, an abun- 
lance of coal, copper, lead, silver, and gold, it is sur- 
prising that an industrious ship-building or fishing 
colony from New England or other States has not es- 
tablished itself in Alaska.” But the political condi- 
tion of the Territory is simply disgraceful. There is 
no law by which any one can secure a title to the 
land on which builds his We were ap- 
pealed to at Sitka and other places to see if we could 


he home. 
not prevail upon our Representatives in Congress to 
endeavor to bring about a better state of affairs. As 
Kate Field “Congress will do nothing for 
Alaska, nor permit Alaska to do anything for herself 
locally, or at Washington, through a delegate. Yet 
in 1890 two islands of this neglected and despised 
province will have paid into the United States Treas- 


Savs: 


ury $6,340 000,—within one million of Alaska’s entire 
purchase.” 

Sitka is at the base of Mount Vestova, while about 
fifteen miles to the west is Mount E lgecombe nearly 
The band from 


the mission, consisting of twenty-one pieces, gave us 


100 feet above the level of the sea. 


a serenade. 
ing great credit on the musicians and their teacher. 


The pieces were finely executed, reflect- 


One would scarcely have thought there was so much 
music in their souls, they look so stolid. Many of 
our tourists availed themselves of the tarry here to 
write and post letters to their friends. 


Harriet W. Paiste. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


honors of the class of ‘91 


THE 


announced to the Senior Class on Second-day last, by 


mmencement were 
President Appleton. Those chosen to speak are, from 
the Classical Course, Emily Atkinson, of Moorestown, 
Y. J.; Eliza Gillingham Holmes, of Moorestown, 
N.J.,and Alexander Mitchell Palmer, of Strouds- 
yurg, Pa.; from the Scientific Course, William Cam- 
eron Sproul, of Chester, Pa.,and Katherine Lowe 
Tyler, of Philadelphia ; from the Engineering Course, 
Brinton Temple, of Ward, Pa.; from the 
Letters, Esther Haviland, of New York 
and Sarah Thomas Moore, of Sandy Spring, 
Maryland. 


N 
N 


E iward 
Course in 
City 


—The elections in the several classes were held | 
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on Third-day evening of last week. The greatest 
general interest was in the results in the Senior Class, 
where the Class-day speakers were chosen. The 
Class-day officers are President, A. Mitchell Palmer ; 
presentor, William C. Sproul; historian, Edward C, 
Wilson ; prophetess, Hannah H. Clothier ; poet, Cos- 
melia J. Brown; ivy poet, Frances M. White. The 
other officers of the class are, secretary, Lucy S. Lip- 
pincott ; vice-president, Chester P. Martindale ; treas- 
urer, Henry L. McDonald. 

—The Presidents of the other classes are, ’92, 
William E, Walter ; 93, Ellis Pusey Passmore, Jr. ; 
04, Harry L. Lloyd R. 
Blynn. 


Heulings; sub-collegiate, 
—The speakers for the Phenix oratorical prizes in 

Junior Class were Second-day 
The successful ¢ ym petitors for places in 


the 
evening. 


announced on 


this contest are Benjamin F. Battin, Josephine S&S. 
Beistle, Howard B. Green, Henry McAllister, Jr., and 
William E. Walter. 
time in the latter part of next month. 

—Julia Ward lecture under the au- 
spices of the Somerville Society, on Sixth-day even- 


The contests takes place some- 


Howe will 


ing, the 13th inst. The lecture is free to all friends 
of the college. 

—The committee having in charge the Course in 
Pedagogics has arranged for most of the series of fif- 
teen lectures to be delivered before the Swarthmore 
students and others who choose to avail themselves 
of its benefits. delivered by 
Aaron B. Ivins, of Philadelphia, chiefly on element- 
ary geometry ; Dr. Edward H. Magill will deliver one 
lecture on the French schools; Dr. William P. Hol- 
comb will lecture on the teaching of history and civil 


Six lectures will be 


government; Professor Ferris W. Price will speak on 
the German schools, and Dr. Spencer Trotter will 
give a talk on the teaching of natural history. Ar- 
rangements for the course of fifteen lectures will be 


completed as soon as possible. 


AT LAST. 
of life the 


And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 


WHEN on my day night is falling, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 


My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 
O Love Divine, O Help 


Be Thou my strength and stay 


r ever present, 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

T he 


love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace; 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 
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Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 

And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath Thy trees of healing, 

The life for which I long. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, in the Churchman 


GOD'S WAY. 


To me ‘tis given 
To drink life’s wine from joy’s full cup, to give, 
To be, to bless, 


true child of God,—to live, 


On earth, in heaven. 


Another life 
Toils wearily along its thorny track 
Unloved, alone, 


Of love 


distressed upon the rack 


's fierce strife 


© child of pain, 


God's 


Who takes 
His cross and bravely strives to follow, makes 
Defeat but gain 


Thy will is weakness, is strength. 


God’s loving power, 
If thou but raise thy heart all burned with pain 


To him, will be as gentle summer 


rain 


To thirsty flower 


Heart-sore, distressed, 
Thy well-meant and unselfish acts of love 
Though haply all unwisdom, God above 


O'errules for best. 


Thou shalt at last 
Find rest; for he 


And show his plan, complete, 


good 


so understood 


will make the balance 


That sorrow past 


Will lose in bliss 
Its pain, and unto thy worn soul disclose 
A calm and peace the untried soul’s repose 


Perhaps may miss 


THE 


GOD. 


INDWELLING 


**O that I knew where I might find Him!” 


Go out, my soul, in search of him, 
Thou wilt not find him there, 
Or in the depths of shadow dim, 


Or in the heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne ; 
In every heart it tindeth place 


And waiteth to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought 
And Soul with soul hath kin ; 
The outward God he findeth not 


Who finds not God within. 


And if the vision comes to thee 
Revealed by inward sign, 

Earth will be full of Deity 
And with his glory shine. 


Thou shalt not want for company, 
Nor pitch thy tent alone ; 

The indwelling God will go with thee 
And show thee of his own. 


Epi scopal . 


| 


| 


O gift of gifts, O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 

To make thy heart his dwelling-place 
And be thy daily Friend! 


Then go not thou in search of him, 
Sut to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim 
And thou shalt find him there 


Frederick L. Hosmer. 


From The Independent, (New York). 
THE MESSIAH CRAZE AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 
Tue Messiah Craze and the death of Sitting Bull re- 
call incidents coming under my personal knowledge, 
which may be of interest. 

While in the Missouri Valley, last spring, an In- 
dian said to me: 

“I wish you would go and see the Messiah and 
tell me what you think of him.” 

My friend was untouched by the excitement, be- 
ing a sober-minded, hard-working man, but withal 
something of a philosopher who liked to look into 
the nature of things. 
siah; but 


I did not go and see the Mes- 
my friend’s wish stimulated me to talk 
with different Indians, and what I then heard, to- 
gether with what has come to me upon this subject 
during the past few years, makes up the following 
story. 

Some five or six years ago, @ nominal convert to 
Christianity among the Cheyennes lost a near rela- 
tion, and wandering forth alone with his sorrow, fell 
into atrance. He fancied that he traveled on over 
the country, seeing buffalo and deer, but no human 
beings; at last he caught sounds as if a camp was 
near. As he listened, he distinguished the barking 
of dogs, the cries of children at play, the chatter of 
women, and the songs of the men; following these 
sounds he a village, recognized 


came upon and 


among the people living there his lost relations. 
Every one seemed happy and enjoying plenty. Buf- 
falo meat was hanging up to dry, and the roast over 
the fire sent forth a savor stimulating to his appetite. 
While he stood glancing about, his eye caught sight 
of a faint line of light just beyond the encampment, 
which slowly increased in width and brilliancy until 
a luminous way stretched from the village up to the 
sky. Down the shining path, walking slowly toward 
. The person did 
not look like an Indian, nor yet like a white man; 


but when he came near he told that he was the God 


him, came a figure clad in a robe 


who long ago came to the white men, but they 
rejected him and put him to death. As he said 
he opened his robe and showed the marks in his 


hands, feet, and side. 


this 


He recounted the continued 
disobedience of the white men, their persecution of 
the Indians, and said he was coming to earth once 
again, this time to succor his red children. He would 
take the land from the white people and give it back 
to the Indians; restore the buffalo and other game, 
so that there would be no more crying from hunger ; 
and the dead and the living would be re-united. All 
this he would do; but the Indians must wait for him 
to do it,and take him for their God. 
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Here the Cheyenne awoke and remembered his 
dream. By and by he told it; a few of those who 
heard it had a like vision; others fell into fainting 
fits and talked with their dead relations, who told 
about the new Messiah; and the dead sent messages 
to the living, bidding them have hope, for all the 
dead were busy getting ready to return to earth. Be- 
fore long these dreamers heard new songs, and socie- 
ties were started to sing these songs to rhythmic 
movement of the body. Thus the ghost dance began, 
so called because the people were supposed to talk 
with the dead when they dropped from the dance 
into atrance. As the excitement waxed, it took on 
mythic forms; and finally some one declared that 
the Messiah had been seen otherwise than ina vision, 
that he was dwelling in tne White Mountains, near 
Mexico; again, he was said to be in the mountains 
of the Northwest. 

Delegates from the Sioux and northern Cheyennes 
of Dakota, and from some other tribes in the South, 
went to see and talk with the new Messiah. Ontheir 
return home, although their accounts were mixed 
with visions, they declared that they had met him, 
that they had seen and talked with the dead, and 
had tasted their buffalo meat. Some of the men 
brought back bits of the meat, and ornaments be- 
longing to the dead, that unbelievers might be led to 
have faith in the new Messiah. 

The methods by which the white men were to be 
destroyed were to be revealed ; it was not to be by 
any act of the Indians, but by a convulsion of Na- 
ture. According to one version, a cyclone would 
clear the earth of our race. Another stated that an 
earthquake would begin at the Atlantic coast, toss- 
ing the people and swallowing them up, and would 
gradually travel west, rolling and gaping as it ad- 
vanced ; it might take two years to thus cross the 
continent. A third said, there would come a mighty 
land-slide, and the Indians were told that they must 
all gather at a locality in South Dakota; men, women, 
and children were to go there naked, taking with 
them nothing connected with their present life; 
there, naked and unarmed, they were to dance, wait- 
ing for the great land-slide, and when. the earth be- 
gan to move they by their dancing would be able to 
keep on top and not be drawn under, while the on- 
moving mass would overwhelm the unmindful 
whites, burying them and their horses, their arms 
and their dwellings, leaving the new earth to the 
peaceful possession of the Indians. For this great 
event the believers must prepare themselves by ac- 
customing their bodies to prolonged dancing, for if 
they should fail to dance while the land was sliding 
they too would perish under the avalanche. 

The belief in the coming of some one who should 
lead the people to greater happiness can be traced as 
far back as we have any records of our aborigines. 
The well-known question put to Cortez is an instance 
in point. This looking forward to a deliverer seems 
common to all peoples; similar anticipations have 
taken form among the Arab tribes, the inhabitants 
of the Pacific Islands, and even the Esquimaux. 
This hope, together with that of a universal resur- 
rection, was used by the Prophet when seeking to 











rally the Indians to league themselves together 
against the white race. The idea of a future happi- 
ness which has in it nothing of former experiences 
of pleasure is hardly conceivable ; different races and 
persons, therefore, picture a future life according to 
their culture, and although these pictures vary widely 
in details they have one element in common, the ab- 
scence of mental and physical suffering. The notion 
of future happiness to the present uneducated Indian, 
would naturally imply the restoration of past condi- 
tions of life, and that would involve the absence of 
the white man. 

While the ghost dance was not a war dance, still, 
as by means of it the Indians were looking forward 
to their notion of an earthly paradise which excluded 
our race, it was difficult for the average white man to 
believe that any people would be willing or able to 
refrain from helping by overt act toward bringing 
about the desired end. Therefore the ghost dance, 
as harmless in itself as any religious excitement, be- 
came an object of suspicion, and this feeling was fos- 
tered by the fact that conjurors, dreamers, turbulent 
and ambitious men, used the ecstacy for their own 
purposes, multiplying stories of the wonder-working 
new Messiah, which grew more and more marvelous 
with each recital. 

It is an interesting fact that this craze is confined 
almost exclusively to the uneducated Indians, those 
who from inclination, or some other cause, have kept 
aloof from the practice or the instruction in any of 
the arts of civilization. Those most infected with 
the belief in the new Messiah belong to the tribes 
which formerly lived by hunting, and knew almost 
nothing of raising maize; moreover, their reserva- 
tions are upon land poorly adapted to successful agri- 
culture, so that the Government ration has been al- 
most a necessity for sustaining.life. Had it not been 
for the complications growing out of a general dis- 
trust of the ghost dance, the financial distress of a 
region suffering from a series of short crops, and our 
political methods whereby the food supply to the In 
dians is sometimes inopportunely cut down, it is not 
unlikely that this craze would have passed by quietly 
overthrown by the influence of the progressive In- 
dians, and the ameliorating influences of general 
education. 

The craze presents a radely dramatic but a pa- 
thetic picture of a class of people cut off from exer- 
cising their former skill in obtaining their food and 
clothing ; living in a bewildering idleness, growing 
daily more conscious of the crushing force of our on- 
sweeping civilization; becoming, in their ignorance, 
more and more isolated from a new present, which is 
educating their children in a new language and with 
new ideas. It is not surprising that these men of the 
past, finding themselves hedged in on all sides, and 
shorn of all that is familiar to their heart and mind, 
should seize upon the promises of the new Messiah 
to feed their half-famished bodies, restore their dead, 
and give back to them their beloved land. 

Auice C, FLercHer. 


BLessep are they that are homesick, for they shall 
come at last to the Father’s house.— Heinrich Stilling. 
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